BY  ORDER OF  THE  SHAH

the city his capital because it was the pivot of the plains
where dwelt his own tribes. If he lived farther afield, he
argued, control would be so distant that local governors
might be tempted to corrupt those over whom they held
sway. He built ramparts round the main square,
and a drawbridge spanning the moat. Above the Royal
Palace, named the Ark, stood a tower from which
he and his cronies delighted in the miseries of those
of his dangling subjects who had incurred his dis-
pleasure.

During the war a pilot, flying a D.H.gA, landed his
general in the middle of this same square, to the con-
sternation of everybody, including the general.

Rumi took us to the flat-roofed Palace of the Sun,
built of mud bricks.

"In olden days," he said, "this palace tickled the
imagination, whensoever the Shah shed the light of his
countenance upon the dust of the earth."

Our next insight into the culture of old Persia was
the Gulestan Palace in the Garden of Roses. Goldfish
swam in a pool beneath a sparkling fountain. Beyond the
marble hall and a chamber of mirrors, a staircase led to the
throne-room, hung with gay chandeliers, each of a different
colour. Around the walls stood cabinets filled with
priceless treasures; jewelled swords and scabbards, aigrettes,
Chinese lacquer work, vases, gold and silver plate, cut
glass, jade, chain armour, and a thousand more. Old
carpets, each finer than the last, patterned the floor. The
famous peacock throne of the King of Kings, studded with
emeralds and rubies, was flanked by two others. Said to
have cost more than ninety thousand pounds/the original
throne stood on four pillars, each surmounted by a golden
peacock encrusted with jewels. There the Imperial Clay
was wont to be seated in all magnificence, surrounded by
his courtiers. When Nadir Shah conquered Delhi, he
appropriated the jewels of the Great Moghuls, brought
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